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specificially authorized by the state (see Va. Acts 1912, p. 330), the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of such an ordinance as a valid exercise 
of the police power is interesting. 

The object of race segregation statutes is to preserve the peace and 
prevent conflict and ill-feeling, which experience has often shown to 
result from too close contact of the races. Such a purpose is within the 
sphere of the police power, but the further inquiry must be made as to 
whether the means by which such an end is sought are lawful. Does 
such a statute take property without due process of law? It must be 
admitted that to a certain extent it does, but no more so than countless 
other police regulations. It would be difficult to find a police regulation 
that does not to a greater or less degree deprive the individual of prop- 
erty or interfere to an extent with personal liberty. Yet these laws are 
held valid if they are reasonable. The injury to the individual is merged 
in the greater good. The chief point of contention in these cases, how- 
ever, is whether such laws are discriminatory within the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Laws provid- 
ing for separate coaches on trains, if the accommodations are equal, are 
held to be valid. Plcssy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537. Laws providing for 
separate schools are likewise upheld. Lehew v. Brummell, 103 Mo. 546, 
15 S. W. 765, 11 L. R. A. 828. Also laws prohibiting inter-marriage of 
the races are held to be valid. State v. Gibson, 36 Ind. 3S9. The guid- 
ing principle in all such cases is that separation is not discrimination. 
The liberty of both races are restricted to the same extent The rights 
of all persons must be equal before the law and proper legislation should 
secure this. But here the power of legislation stops. The law cannot 
dictate social standards nor abolish distinctions based on physical char- 
acterictics imbedded in the racial instincts of a people. A distinction 
must be taken between social as distinguished from political equality. 
If the refusal of one race to mingle with the other stamps one with the 
brand of inferiority, it is the result of the construction such race puts on 
the law, not the result of any inherent quality of the law. 

Torts— Injuries from Log Jam— Joint and Several Liability. — Several 
independent lumber companies permitted their logs to form a jam in a 
river and to remain there for an unreasonable length of time, whereby 
plaintiff's land was damaged. Held, each is liable for the whole injury. 
Johnson v. Thomas Irvine Lumber Co. (Wash.), 135 Pac. 217. See Notes, 
p. 316. 

Torts— Joint Tort-Feasors— Contribution. — A city was held liable in 
damages for a death caused concurrently by the disrepair of its streets 
and the negligence of a railroad. Held, though neither act of negligence 
without the cooperation of the other would have resulted in harm, each 
was the proximate cause of the injury, and the city can not recover con- 
tribution from the railroad. City of Louisville v. Louisville Rv. Co. (Ky.) 
16a S. W. 771. See Notes, p. 313. 



